ce CURTIS"

duced justice. He was always admiring the trouble taken
by juries to get at the truth, their patience and con-
scientiousness; and naturally, he had several stories of
juries that were against himself.

One concerns a case in which he felt he was sure of
one man in the back row, who followed him with every
sign of interest, and nodded his head repeatedly when he
made his strongest points. Curtis hoped that this man's
apparent enthusiasm would spread to his colleagues. To
his consternation, however, the man's head continued
to nod in agreement'when his adversary spoke for the
prosecution. Curtis then understood that he was one of
those listeners who nod their heads in token of having
heard, and taken in, an argument; but the nodding of his
head by no means indicated that he agreed with what he
heard.

Curtis could emerge unscathed through the most daring
passage of armed wit with a judge or his " learned friends."
He probably went to greater lengths of audacity when
addressing the Bench than any man since the days of a
predecessor who was very like him in temperament and
build, and who was known to say to Appeal Judges who
were pressing him with questions: " One at a time,
please 1"

For the defence in one case, with Mr. Archibald Bodkin
for the prosecution, Curtis made a decision not to put his
client into the box. Now Mr, Bodkin had been counting
on a slight breathing-space after the evidence for the
prosecution, and had no idea that he would be called
upon to speak so early in the proceedings. He needed
time to collect his thoughts, and had as yet made no
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